PSYCHIATRY IN A TROUBLED WORLD
sultant appointment of the Doolittle Board to study the entire problem and
make its recommendations. Throughout the war this relationship was of vital
significance from the point of view of morale and thus of mental health.
There were many abuses of officer privileges, and these have been aired widely
in the press. A particularly capable and unemotional report was given by
Robert Neville,10 in which various of these abuses were specifically detailed.
Anyone who experienced these, or even the civilian reader of Neville's story,
can appreciate the effect of such practices on the mental health of the enlisted
man.
The fact remains that where we had officers who were good leaders, there
was relatively little or no complaint from their enlisted men. No well-
informed GI would assume that the Army could be run without discipline.
No one who understands human nature can ignore the psychological fact that
it is very questionable whether officers and enlisted men can intermingle so-
cially in mass groups and still maintain effective discipline.11 Even when disci-
pline is not involved, social organization is stratified by commonly shared in-
terests. If the corporation board of directors' party included the banker, barber,
and baker stockholders, their wide differences of interest would spoil the fun.
The great majority of the abuses can be laid at the feet of two groups of
officers, some of the older, high-ranking individuals and the younger, inex-
perienced men. In both cases the most likely explanation for their behavior lay
in emotional immaturity. It is not difficult to understand that under the pres-
sure to develop a huge army, many if not most of the regular Army officers
were placed in positions of considerable authority. No one probably appreci-
ates any better than the Army itself that some of these men were incapable,
emotionally and intellectually, of succeeding as high-ranking officers. A num-
ber of regular Army officers with one or more stars could not have possibly
held a similar position of authority and responsibility in an industrial concern;
they were not "big men." They were, however, in a strategic position to be
promoted; then authority fell their way. In popular language their tremen-
dously increased power "went to their heads." As the Army grew rapidly,
more men had to be put in command. Thus, young men were given leadership
before they could mature to its responsibilities.
In this same connection, consideration might be given to changing the fre-
quently recurring phrase in Army Regulations of "superior officer" to "senior
officer." This phrase "superior officer" is commonly used in the Army. The
significant and unhealthy aspect is the assumption that rank makes a man su-
perior, instead of indicating that he is more experienced in the Army program
W "What's Wrong with Our Army," Ufa 20:105-114, Feb. 25, 1946.
^According to the Gallup poll of May 4, 1946, 72 per cent of the public and 78 per cent of
tfee. veterans favored the idea of officers and enlisted men having the same food, dubs, and
r privileges. Officers were reported as about evenly divided on the question.